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SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


SEMINAR 


THE three papers printed below were presented to the Small Public 
Libraries Seminar at the Auckland Conference. The first two deal with 
Voluntary staffing, and the third discusses Co-operative book-buying. 
It is regretted that a report of the discussion that took place at the seminar 
is not available. 


VOLUNTARY STAFFING 


P. GREENOUGH 


I THINK perhaps the best way to have dealt with this question of voluntary 
staffing, would have been to compare the work of voluntary staff with 
that of paid staff, but until very recently I have had no experience of 
paid staff, so | am not able to make that comparison. However, I am 
able to tell you what I consider are the advantages and disadvantages of 
voluntary staffing, because for over seven years—in fact, ever since our 
library was first opened—we have had voluntary helpers at Papatoetoe. 
Now I know that a great many of you think that this method of staffing 
has little if anything to recommend it, but our experience with our volun- 
tary helpers at Papatoetoe has been excellent, and I believe that there is 


Mrs Greenough is Librarian, Papatoetoe Public Library. 
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definitely a place for the voluntary worker, at any rate in the small 
library. Before we go on to the pros and cons, I will tell you how we 
came to have voluntary staff at Papatoetoe and what work they do in 
the library. 

Until just over seven years ago, there was no library—that is, no 
public library—at Papatoetoe. One of the Councillors, who was anxious 
to have one opened, used the idea of having voluntary staff to persuade 
the Borough Council to start a library. It is almost certain that they 
wouldn’t have consented otherwise—not at that time, anyway. Now, | 
think that is an important point—by having voluntary staff, we were 
able to have the library started. A roster of ladies was formed to staff 
the library. We call it the Library Auxiliary. To begin with, we had 
about twelve members; now there are twenty. Each takes one duty a 
week—that is, there is a Monday person, a Tuesday person, and so on. 
Because the work of the library has grown so much, two people work 
together now, instead of one as at first. Most of the ladies have the tele- 
phone, which makes it easy to keep in touch. Another thing which is 
important, I think, is that they are not tied in any way. By that, I mean 
that they are at liberty to change their day of duty with another member 
of the Auxiliary, if they so wish. This has left them free to make other 
arrangements, and they have not felt the regular duty each week in the 
library become a burden. All the members of the Auxiliary issue and dis- 
charge books, and all that that entails—things like counting the issue 
and shelving books. Besides all this, there is one other thing which is 
done by voluntary workers in our library—that is, the processing of new 
stock. Four people come every other Monday morning to do this work. 
It was not my doing, as they suggested themselves that they do the process- 
ing. They would come each week, but I have made it once a fortnight in 
sheer self defence, because while their hands are busy, so are their tongues, 
and my own work suffers. It is quite a working bee. One young woman 
was a typist before her marriage, and she types all the book cards and 
the simple author card that we use in our catalogue. One takes all the 
book covers home—we back them all with brown paper—and pastes them 
there. The requests and urgent books are done when required. (The 
mending is not done by voluntary workers. We started to do it, but 
found it quite specialized work, and just at the time I was lucky enough 
to find a young woman living in the district who had worked at the book- 
binding trade. She takes a box of books home and mends them there, 
but we pay her for what she does, and it has proved a very satisfactory 
arrangement). Now, these are the things that are done by voluntary 
staff in our library—the issuing and discharging of books, shelving books, 
counting the issue, filing the cards, taking rental cash, taking requests for 
books, enrolling new members. And of course, the processing, which is 
done when the library is not working. The helpers, for their pains, take 
all the books they want. They have another privilege, too. Those who 
haven't their own transport, take a taxi to or from the library on very 
wet days—but this is not taken advantage of more than two or three 
times during a year. We also have a Library Auxiliary party round about 
Christmas. It takes the form of a picture evening with supper afterwards. 
The councillors and their wives attend, and are our hosts. It has become 
quite an annual event with us all. And now I would like to give a few 
points for and against voluntary staffing, and how and where I think our 
particular system could be improved. 
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I think the greatest drawback about these people is that they are 
untrained—both in librarianship and office routine. The majority have 
had no training, even in the simplest of office techniques, and their ideas 
on filing and things like that are often quite primitive. At the same time, 
they are mostly sensible types, after all, they have managed their house- 
holds, spent the family income, and reared their families. | should imagine, 
too, that the part-time paid worker would come with very little more 
training. Of course, there are mistakes and errors, but I think everyone 
has these—they happen even in the best-regulated libraries. | know that 
there are the efficiency experts who will be horrified, but I have never 
tried to be efficient beyond a certain point. I think there is a certain stan- 
dard which we must all have, but apart from that, I have tried to make 
the library a friendly place, without too many rules, and the mistakes 
are more of an annoyance now than a worry. And there is another thing— 
unless you are going to work in splendid isolation, alone with your own 
nistakes, I don’t think they can be avoided. Coming as they do for only 
one period each week, the helpers don’t get a chance to acquire much 
skill, but this is offset by the fact that many of them have been with us 
for seven years, so that in that time the difficulty is overcome. Some of 
the helpers, of course, become very interested, and learn very quickly. 
In my more idealistic moments it has been one of my dreams to hold a 
class, perhaps once a week, so that the helpers could learn something, 
at least about the new stock, but it is still only a dream. As a library 
grows, too, and the voluntary workers are increased in numbers, | should 
think things would tend to become a little unwieldy and difficult to 
manage. 

And now for the credit side: I suppose the main reason for having 
voluntary workers is economy. Now, many will say that if it’s good enough 
to have a library, it’s good enough to pay for staff, and basically, I don't 
think there is any argument against that. | am not advocating that Borough 
Councils should save money by using voluntary staff, but there must be 
many to whom salaries are a drain, and voluntary help may get a library 
started, and that is much better than no library service at all. We all 
know that in small libraries the greater portion of the estimates goes in 
salaries, in all probability to the detriment of the book fund. Would it 
not be wiser to pay the salary of a trained person, and use voluntary 
helpers for supplementary staff? Thus, with the same amount of money, 
a better service could be given. 

Voluntary helpers, too, foster the community spirit. They like to feel 
that they are helping with something that is for the good of the whole 
district. Each helper, also, brings her particular group and their interests 
to the library. Although librarians are more concerned generally with 
running their libraries than with social welfare work, I feel we render a 
distinct service by helping people to have an outside interest. The volun- 
tary worker, too, frees the librarian from the chore of the desk. I think 
there can be nothing more soul-destroying than stamping books day in 
and day out, and if, from lack of staff, the librarian is forced to do this, 
she is apt to lose that first fine careless rapture. Borrowers, too, like to 
see fresh faces at the desk, and it all makes for a more friendly and in- 
formal atmosphere in the library. There are one or two points which | 
think could be discussed: punctuality, regularity, dependability. I see 
no reason for people to be different in these respects, just because they 
are unpaid. We don’t depend on new people, or let them undertake too 
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much responsibility, until they are used to things and we have seen how 
they respond. Some are eager, some fade out very quickly—I think such 
a lot depends on the individual. Some, of course, are always the will- 
ing horses. You can ring them up and say, ‘I’m short tomorrow 
night’, or Friday night, or whenever it may be, and they will always be 
ready to come gladly. Voluntary helpers have a great capacity for and 
willingness to work, I find. I suppose they wouldn’t come in the first 
place, if this were not so. As for the librarian’s authority over them—| 
have never forgotten what Mr Alley said at the first short course that 
was held at the Library School. We were having a discussion on staff, 
and someone asked how was it possible to make staff work. Mr Alley 
said, ‘You don’t have power over people, you have power with people.’ 
| have always tried to remember that in dealing with my helpers. 

The librarian learns from her helpers, too. In my own case, I have 
learnt that, like Heinz’s products, there are quite fifty-seven varieties of 
helper, and each must be treated differently. Also I have had to learn to 
work in harmony with those fifty-seven varieties. | have learnt that other 
people have their problems of living, which in many cases I have been 
privileged to share. I have come to know that people will work, and work 
hard, without thought of gain or reward. That it is not what they get out 
of a thing in terms of money, but it is the great human need to be necessary 
somewhere and wanted. And by their loyalty and co-operation my helpers 
have given me the confidence which I needed in my work. 

As far as improvement to our particular system of using voluntary 
workers is concerned, I think the trained side of our staff now needs 
developing. Until recently, it has been physically impossible for more 
than two people to work in our library at one time. This can now be 
rectified, as we have more room. It is at the desk that the voluntary helper 
can be used to the greatest advantage, but it is necessary for the librarian 
to be available during library hours for the real job of librarianship, 
and not to do her work when the door is closed. By giving our helpers so 
much responsibility—they have had to work a great deal of the time 
without the librarian present—their interest has been sustained for a 
longer time than if they had worked always under close supervision. 

1 think that I have covered most of the facts I have learned about 
voluntary staffing in the past seven years, and I would like to summarize 
the main points: 

The disadvantages are: 
1. Lack of training. 
2. Errors resulting from this. 
3. Difficulties of dealing with a large number of people, as the 
Auxiliary grows with the library. 
The advantages are: 
1. Economy of administration. 
2. May be the means of interesting a local authority in starting 

a library. 

3. Frees librarian from the tyranny of the desk. 
4. Makes the library more of a community effort. 

I would like to say, too, how pleased I am to have had the opportunity 
of speaking on this subject, because it enables me to pay a sincere tribute 
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to the work of our Library Auxiliary which has functioned so well over 
the past seven years, and is still as vigorous as ever. 

From my experience in our library, | am firmly of the opinion that the 
voluntary worker can be used to advantage in the small public library. 


I. NUESCH 

THE Upper Hutt Public Library, which was opened in July, 1952, and 
serves a population of 8,300, was run for the first three months by one 
librarian plus voluntary staff. It was not until September that an ex- 
perienced permanent assistant was appointed. The voluntary team consists 
of 23 women and 3 men, most of them with a good educational back- 
ground. They do mainly desk work during the busiest hours as this is 
the simplest and popular job for an outsider. They take the duty in turn 
once a fortnight, according to a six-monthly roster. The Library is open 
to the public from 2 p.m. to 8 p.m., Monday to Thursday, and on Friday 
from 10 a.m. to 8.30 p.m. Each day we have assistance from 2 p.m. to 
4.30 p.m., and another helper is on duty from 7 to 8 or 8.30. On Friday 
| have a particularly enthusiastic volunteer librarian who comes each 
week from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. for which help I am very thankful. 

A few days before the opening, all prospective volunteers were gathered 
together at the Library, where they were instructed in the elementary 
principles and practice of librarianship, and introduced to their job. At 
the same time they were given a written introduction to the desk routines 
with special reference to registration, charging, fines, requests and reserva- 
tion service. 

On the whole, the work done by the voluntary team proves quite 
satisfactory. Our system is different from that in Papatoetoe as the 
helpers work closely together, or rather, under the supervision of the 
permanent staff and we hardly ever leave them to themselves. My assistant 
and I alternately work near the desk, watching discreetly and unob- 
trusively with one eye and listening with one ear to what is going on at 
the desk. For this purpose the arrangement in Upper Hutt is very ad- 
vantageous: one part of the wall between desk and workroom was 
eliminated, and the prolonged desk serves as work-table in the little 
adjacent room. Sitting there, only a few yards from the desk, one can 
hear the borrowers’ questions and the helpers’ answers very well. 

The difficulty with volunteers who do the same work all the time is, 
particularly in the beginning, their lack of insight into the whole library 
process, into the interlocking of the machine, as it were. Although the 
theory was explained to them, they have not enough practical knowledge 
to realize fully the importance of accuracy with figures, dates and files. 
To give 26 volunteers a chance to gain comprehensive practical experience 
would be too complicated and too time consuming. We help them as 
far as possible with practical example, and for the rest we make up with 
more or less continuous supervision and checking of their work. In the 
beginning, I tried with a list of DO'S and DON’TS, underlined in much 
red pencil, to remind them of the most important points to be observed. 
More effective, however, than the written word and all theory, is the 
practical example. We impressed them more when we showed them, for 
example, an overdue notice for a boy’s book sent to an old man, resulting 
from an inaccurately copied borrower’s number. 


Miss Nuesch has been Librarian, Upper Hutt Public Library, since its inception 
in 1952. 
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We have the delayed discharge system, and in the beginning had a lot 
of trouble with unstamped books. I spent much precious time searching 
for the book cards (which are filed in the issue tray under due date). | 
then asked all helpers to fill in quiet periods at the desk with carding. 
I let them struggle with stamped and unstamped books in order to show 
them how little mistakes and omissions entail much waste of time and 
tedious searching. Now it is much better, and we hardly have to deal 
with more mistakes than occur in other libraries. Newly filled in registra- 
tion, request and reservation cards are passed on to the permanent staff 
for checking at once, while the borrower is still in the Library. 

We had quite a job to train all helpers to ask for the presentation of 
the reader’s ticket to copy the number, and not just to rely on the borrow- 
er’s memory. The volunteers do not have to deal with_the disagreeable 
situation which may arise when an overdue notice is sent to the wrong 
borrower as the result of an inaccurate number. They were usually all 
too obliging when lazy borrowers came along with the well-known 
excuse: ‘I forgot my card, but I know my number’. By now, our voluntary 
assistants know that they have to insist on being shown the borrower's 
ticket, or at least to look up their number in the registration file. If they 
omit to do it, that’s the moment when the Library Assistant or the Lib- 
rarian intervenes. 

The approach of the voluntary staff to the public is a very good one, 
which I appreciate very much as a really important part of library service. 
One of the occasions I disagreed with the helper on the desk was when 
one of them said to a borrower who regularly took out several Rental 
books each week ‘Why don’t you read something heavier?’ The answer 
to this was ‘Oh, I had to read enough heavy stuff at school’, but from 
that day on the borrower was not seen in the Library again. That is 
certainly not the way to induce people to adopt better reading habits. 
On another occasion, another helper, when handing over two specially 
requested books to a tradesman on the subject of his calling, loudly 
remarked for all to hear ‘Books on such-and-such ? I'd have thought you 
knew all about that’. In this case, the borrower was a good-natured 
person, and said with a smile ‘One can always learn something.’ 

Beside desk work, processing of new books is done by a voluntary 
team. Four women, two of whom come one morning in alternate weeks, 
do valuable work. They have acquired speed and efficiency with practice. 
The monotony of the work does not seem to worry them, and as a com- 
pensation they can pick out new books for themselves and their families. 
Upper Hutt is a comparatively small place, and some of its inhabitants 
seem to know all about the working of the Library as they are waiting 
regularly on this day each week before opening time in order to grab the 
new books as soon as the doors are opened. 

The voluntary work seems to be quite popular. Mrs Wright, a member 
of the Library Committee, who organized the voluntary service, had no 
difficulty in finding sufficient helpers. When the second six-monthly 
roster was prepared, nearly all the members of the team were willing to 
carry on for another half-year. Only two dropped out, for lack of time. 
PROS AND CONS 

The advantages of voluntary staffing are, in my opinion, the following: 
In the first place, from the economic point of view, the voluntary team 
replaces nearly one full-time assistant. Second, people who sacrifice 
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their time in this way are usually keen readers and lovers of books, some 
of them very wide readers, who take great pride and interest in a good 
service. In Upper Hutt some of the volunteers took part in the long 
struggle for the establishment of a library. Third, the volunteers know 
many of the local people, their hobbies and inclinations, and as they 
gradually get to know the stock they are sometimes able to point out 
books of special interest to them. Finally, the voluntary system is resilient. 
On particularly busy or slack days, more or fewer helpers can be sum- 
moned according to need. On specially busy days we have no trouble in 
linding more assistance without any expense. 

The disadvantages are also obvious. It takes more patience to work 
with volunteers. They are forgetful, and, assisting only once a fortnight, 
they never have enough practice to become completely sure and self- 
confident. One member of the permanent staff is therefore tied down near 
the desk for assistance and supervision. This does not mean that all 
inaccuracies and mistakes can be prevented. We are still getting little 
surprises; for instance, one evening one of the rubber figures fell out of 
the date stamp, and the voluntary helper went on all evening using the 
incomplete stamp without noticing it. On another day, my assistant, 
sending out overdue notices, came across a book card with the number 
over 4000, while we have only 2500 borrowers. We suspected it to be 
a telephone number, and decided to risk a call. We were lucky as the 
person who replied apologized for not having returned the book on 
time; on the day she borrowed the book, she had forgotten her ticket, 
and the voluntary assistant, checking the registration file, had copied down 
her telephone number instead of her borrower’s number! 

Another disadvantage is that new instructions have to be repeated to 
every member of the team, unless written notes are passed round and 
initialled, a method which does not seem to be sufficiently effective. I 
always start on a Monday to pass on new directions, and write a note 
up to which date I have to repeat myself so that nobody is forgotten. 
Finally, with 20 people taking their turn on desk duty, a systematic 
checking of the outgoing books with regard to their suitability is im- 
possible. One cannot establish a hard and fast rule as to what children 
are allowed or forbidden to read, and any decisions in such matters 
have to be left to the personal discretion of the assistant on duty. On the 
whole, they are rather reluctant to give out any adult books to children 
at all. When I have to interfere it is usually in order to express my opinion 
that children may benefit from an adult book as much as they can, and 
the rest will not do them any harm. 

In my opinion, the voluntary staffing system is absolutely workable, 
provided that the team is carefully selected, due attention being paid to 
educational background and past experience. Volunteers with some 
office practice will have more ease in handling files, catalogues and so 
forth. Unobtrusive supervision by a member of the regular staff is desir- 
able, particularly when a large number of helpers are taking the duties 
in turn and therefore have no chance of getting much practice. Where 
this is not possible, more theoretical and especially practical instruction 
in the whole field of library routines is necessary. In Upper Hutt, where 
the library had to be put into action with comparatively small means, the 
valuable service of the volunteers is much appreciated, and we are quite 
happy to carry on with their collaboration as long as they are willing. 
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CO-OPERATIVE BOOK BUYING 
H. B. COWEY 


By now I think most of us agree that it is not possible to give unaided 
an adequate library service when the library is supported by a small 
community. With the help of the Country Library Service we are now 
able to supplement the service given in small towns, and in this way 
people are able to borrow a wider range of books. However, in most 
towns where there is a public library supported by Borough funds, books 
are bought for the permanent stock as well as borrowed in various ways. 
Here it is a great responsibility for the librarian and, as Mr Dunningham 
pointed out at the Palmerston North Conference, when a library serving 
a population of 1000 buys one copy of a book it is equivalent to Auck- 
land Public Library buying 100 copies. I suppose many librarians often 
feel in a dilemma as I do when considering books for purchase. First 
there is the principle that public funds should be spent on good books 
which will be of definite value to the ratepayers, and then comes the 
tormenting thought that every time I buy one book for Oamaru it is 
equivalent to buying 8 copies for Dunedin. It is at times such as this 
that the idea of co-operative book buying seems such a happy solution. 

As you all know a great deal has been said overseas about the need 
for librarians to pool their resources to serve larger units of population. 
In New Zealand during recent years there has been much discussion of 
standards of service, which leads to the conclusion that uniform higher 
standards can best be achieved when larger units are supporting libraries. 
We have read reports of the NZLA standards committee and many of 
you will have heard the talks on this subject at the Palmerston North 
and Timaru Conferences. Therefore most of us are sure of the ultimate 
advantages but the difficulty is to decide upon the methods of organizing 
co-operative buying schemes. 

In September last year at the Country Library Service, Christchurch, 
there was a meeting for South Island librarians at which Mr Alley out- 
lined a practical plan for co-operative book buying for the librarians 
present. All those who attended the meeting had previously studied the 
plan for co-operative buying in the Thames-Tauranga region which had 
been prepared by Mr T. B. O'Neill. However, as Mr O'Neill pointed out 
this area has several unique features and the scheme could not be used 
in other regions without modification. Mr Alley’s plan would be easier 
to work in the South Island especially as there are not so many thickly 
populated areas. Mr Alley’s plan could be used in at least five areas in 
the South Island. Perhaps it would be easier if I outlined it for my own 
area however. If Temuka, Geraldine, Waimate, Palmerston, McKenzie 
County and Oamaru could use part of their book funds to buy shares in 
a co-operative scheme their funds would bring in many more dividends 
in books seen by their borrowers over a period. The shares could be a 
flat rate of say £50 a share, but there need be no compulsion about the 
number of shares bought by a library. The books would be kept in collec- 
tions costing the amount of a share. They would be moved on from 
library to library at regular intervals, perhaps three-monthly. If therefore, 
Timaru, Geraldine, Waimate, Palmerston, and McKenzie County each 
bought one share and Oamaru bought three shares, then the region 


Miss Cowey is Librarian, Oamaru Municipal Library. 
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would have £400 to spend on books and for an outlay of £50 a library 
would over a period of 2 years see the whole number, that is £400 worth. 
Later it might be possible to work on a population basis and buy one 
share per 1000 people. That amount gives 18 shares worth £900. 

When the books had made a complete circuit they could be returned 
to the first library to be kept as permanent stock. It would be necessary 
to have an independent person with whom the final selection would 
rest, and who could do the ordering. Mr Alley mentioned that it might 
be possible for an NLS officer to work six months at a time in two such 
areas during a year. When the books had made a complete circuit they 
could be returned to the first library to be kept as permanent stock. 
There are problems of cataloguing, processing, and binding which would 
need to be worked out. It might be possible for the cataloguing to be 
done by Country Library Service and perhaps the library which receives 
the collection first could process the books while the question of re- 
binding could be considered by the library when it receives the books 
finally after they have completed the circuit. By indenting, a greater 
discount is received which would add to the economy of the scheme. It 
should be possible to have standing orders for fiction. The books would 
be selected in definite proportions for each collection. Mr O’Neill’s 
figures were 45 per cent non-fiction, 25 per cent fiction and 30 per cent 
junior. I should leave the children’s books until the permanent stocks 
had grown a little, perhaps beginning children’s books in the third year 
of the scheme. Therefore the proportion at the beginning could be the 
Country Library Service proportions of 60 per cent non-fiction and 40 
per cent fiction. Rental books would be outside the scope of the scheme. 
Each library would provide its own rental collection which can pay for 
itself. 

When this idea is outlined to people they feel that it is just a miniature 
Country Library Service and Mr Alley even mentioned the solemn 
thought that it could mean the death of CLS. However it seems to me 
that it is time for Boroughs and Counties to take more responsibility. It 
could mean in time that National Library Service funds could be spent 
on more specialized books of permanent value. Now there is much 
duplication of popular titles. Co-operative book-buying could mean a 
change in the Country Library Service van service, but I hope it would 
never mean the loss of loan collections and the request service. Staff 
time as well as book funds for the vans could eventually be used to assist 
the co-operating regions, if all the regions in the area could be persuaded 
to co-operate. When a co-operating region began working well this would 
prove a stimulus to non-co-operative authorities in the region, especially 
the counties, as a local effort usually carries more weight than descrip- 
tions of efforts elsewhere. The total population of the counties in the 
region mentioned above is 27,000. One county is included in the scheme 
as it already provides a library service. The total population of counties 
and boroughs is 47,000. 

It is difficult to show the benefits of the scheme so that they outweigh 
the disadvantage of loss of individuality. Local pride can be a good 
thing and it should be possible to preserve the local character of a library. 
However librarians are also anxious to provide as wide a range of books 
as possible for their borrowers and should be glad of an opportunity to 
gain more books and also valuable assistance in book selection. The 
rental collections bought locally would provide the popular books in 
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great demand. Regular visits by the officer to each library would ensure 
that the book-buying would be suited to the area and also that in time 
there would be a uniform standard of service throughout the area. It 
seems to be an ideal plan to me and I do hope that one day it would be 
possible to make the idea a reality. 


THE GREY COLLECTION 


DR JACK BENNETT 


TWENTY years ago I began a medieval pilgrimage. I set out, like one 
of Chaucer’s pilgrims, to seek unknown strands. But it was not holy 
shrines that I went to visit, and I did not leave from the Tabard Inn. 
Southwark, but from the Princes Wharf, Auckland. I was in search of 
medieval books and medieval manuscripts. I wanted to find out what 
sort of things Chaucer read when he got home from a busy day at the 
office, and what were the twenty books that his poor scholar of Oxen- 
ford kept at his bed’s head. So I went first to Oxford, and every day for 
many months climbed the cold stairs that lead to Duke Humphrey's 
Library. 

The fortunes of war then took me to America, where I found 
institutions with shelves full of medieval books—often trophies bought 
by or for the millionaire tycoons who ruled America at the turn of the 
century. I examined the famous Ellesmere copy of the Canterbury Tales 
in Henry E. Huntingdon’s Library at Los Angeles, and Pierpont Morgan’s 
gorgeous display of illuminated manuscripts in New York. My searches 
since then have led me from Dublin to Durham, from Longleat to Lin- 
coln, from the galleries of the Vatican in Rome to those of the Escorial 
in Spain. And now I have come back to New Zealand—to discover that, 
if rightly taught and directed, | might have learnt almost as much as | 
now know about medieval books and medieval thought, Chaucer’s books 
and Chaucer’s thought, without going as far as Queen Street. And | 
suspect that | am not the first New Zealander to have looked wistfully 
towards the sumless treasuries of Europe’s art and literature as if they 
lay altogether out of reach here; | have met my fellow countrymen- 
and, more often, my fellow countrywomen—patiently plodding through 
learned libraries, or gazing with glazed eye at showcase after showcase 
in the Bodleian or the British Museum. We all might have done better, 
and learnt more, by staying at home and taking the tram to the Auckland 
Public Library. 

It is to this Library that Sir George Grey, in 1888, gave his splendid 
collection of medieval manuscripts and early printed books—thus laying 
the foundation of a library unrivalled in New Zealand and perhaps 
unsurpassed in the Southern Hemisphere; the Turnbull Library in Wel- 
lington does not rival Grey’s, but rather complements it. When James 
Anthony Froude, an historian who had spent a good part of his life 
in libraries, visited Kawau seventy years ago, he remarked on the rich- 
ness of Grey’s shelves; and anyone who writes about Grey must take 
Dr Bennett, an Aucklander by birth, is a Fellow of Magdalen College, and a 
lecturer at Oxford University. While revisiting New Zealand recently he recorded 
this talk for the New Zealand Broadcasting Service. 
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account of the amplitude of mind that led him to collect a library of 
over 4,000 volumes during a life so full of wars and politics and 
government that one might have assumed that he had little time for 
buying books and still less for reading them. Yet read he did, and en- 
couraged others to read also. When picnic-parties and yachties went 
down to Kawau in the days of his retirement he gave them the run of 
his library. “They did no harm,’ he told Froude—‘they perhaps learnt a 
little, and at any rate enjoyed themselves.” Perhaps it was more often 
inspected then than now, when it is in the centre of a large city and a 
stone’s throw from the College whose foundation Grey hailed as a portent 
of the country’s future. Perhaps, again, it would be better known if it 
could be better displayed in a better room. 

Grey was a Victorian, one of the great Victorians, and Victorian ideas 
of the Middle Ages were sometimes Rosettishly romantic, sometimes lit 
with a dim Ruskinian light. Even William Morris occasionally gives the 
impression that the whole greatness of the medieval achievement lay in 
irt and handcrafts and romances for all. But Grey, himself a religious 
man, knew that the real sources of medieval glory were religious: at 
least, his library bears eloquent witness to this truth. The finest manu- 
script in it is a XVth century Missal—two volumes with margins decked 
with peacocks, strawberries, and trailing vines, and with some 70 minia- 
tures by French artists whom it may one day be possible to identify. And 
next to the missal in beauty comes a four-volume German manuscript 
of the Vulgate, a marvel of fifteenth century penmanship. To the fifteenth 
century also belongs a perfect Book of Hours, probably of English 
origin; such books are typical of fifteenth century art, and fifteenth 
century devotion, in contrast to the great and spacious Psalters that were 
the glory of an earlier age and that were still being produced in East 
Anglia when Chaucer was a boy. 

But we misunderstand the Middle Ages if we think of them simply as 
the ages of Prayer and Faith and Psalmody. For one thing, the Fathers— 
represented in the Grey manuscripts by texts of S. Augustine, S. John 
Chrysostom, S. Bernard and S. Gregory the Great—were the intellectual 
giants of their day, and to read them is to exercise the muscles of the 
mind. For another thing, it was in the Middle Ages, and not, as we used 
to be taught, in the Renaissance, that the scientific spirit first burgeoned. 
The books that Chaucer’s scholar had above his bed consisted, you'll 
remember, of Aristotle and his philosophy; and here in the Grey Library 
is a thirteenth century Latin translation of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, 
which Chaucer himself may conceivably have seen. But by Chaucer's 
day English philosophers like William of Occam were turning from 
metaphysics to study the actual behaviour of things—just as Chaucer 
turned from allegory to study the actual behaviour of the pilgrims who 
put up at the Tabard Inn to avoid the eight o'clock traffic rush over 
London Bridge and so get an early start for Canterbury. Like many 
other medieval philosophers, Occam was several times reprinted when 
printing was invented in the fifteenth century. And Grey’s copy of the 
Basle black-letter edition of excerpts from his works, dated 1512, serves 
to remind us that the invention of printing didn’t at first introduce new 
or forgotten books or newly discovered classical texts so much as it 
made accessible medieval writings that were so bulky that they had 
formerly taken years for scribes to copy. 
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Grey's selection of early printed books is pretty representative; and i! 
we count up the titles we find that most of them are editions of standard 
medieval works and authors—Dante, S. Bonaventure, S. Thomas Aquinas, 
and the Golden Legend, that repository of all ‘and rather more than all’ 
that was known of medieval saints and martyrs; whilst there are very 
few of those editions of the Greek and Latin classics that historians of 
the Renaissance make such a song about. There’s an edition of Terence’s 
Plays here, to be sure, dated 1499, and an illustrated Virgil in thirteen 
books, not twelve, dated 1502. But Terence had been read and copied in 
monasteries hundreds of years before he was printed; and since Augustine 
almost every Christian writer with any pretensions to learning, had read 
and quoted Virgil. Indeed, it would be legitimate to say that Virgil was 
the greatest poet of the Middle Ages. Dante hailed the author of the 
Aeneid as guide and master; Chaucer began to translate it, and Chaucer's 
last great follower, Gavin Douglas, rendered all twelve books and that 
apocryphal thirteenth book into lively lowland Scots. 


TRANSLATIONS 


To the medieval writer translation was a craft of the highest order. 
Chaucer himself, who was praised in his own day chiefly as ‘a great 
translator’ rendered into English prose all of Boethius’s Consolation of 
Philosophy, and into verse part of the vast French Romance of the Rose. 
One of the authors of this romance was a Paris student called Jean de 
Meun; and among Grey’s French finds is a manuscript containing a 
translation of Boethius by this same Jean de Meun, with a gay little 
picture in blues and reds showing him dictating this translation to a 
scribe: perhaps Chaucer made his version in the same way, and perhaps 
he would never have made it at all if he hadn’t seen or known of Jean 
de Meun’s. 

But Chaucer didn’t stop at French and Latin. On his business trips to 
Italy he picked up enough Italian to read Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio. 
And his two noblest and most finished poems ‘Troilus and Criseyde’ and 
‘The Knight's Tale’ are part translations, part adaptations, of poems by 
Boccaccio. You might think from the contexts in which Boccaccio’s 
name usually appears, that he was primarily a purveyor of risqué stories 
and I wouldn’t be surprised to learn that his works are banned in Aus- 
tralia. But Chaucer, who may never even have heard of the Decameron, 
thought of Boccaccio as the author of ambitious epics like the Teseida 
and learned treatises like those on Famous Women, and on the Genealogy 


of the Heathen Gods. Grey’s agents found him manuscripts of both of 


these—though I’m afraid that the Treatise on Famous Women is not an 
autograph, as the label on the glass case suggests that it is. It was on this 
treatise that Chaucer partly modelled his Legend of Good Women or The 
Book of Cupid’s Saints as we ought to call it; whilst the work on the 
Genealogy of the Gods—which includes, amongst much else, a whole 
book on the nature and interpretation of poetry—was one of the first 
big medieval books to be printed—first in 1472 and next in 1497. Grey 
bought a copy of the 1497 Venice edition, in the original binding. This 
was probably the edition that Gavin Douglas read. That good Scottish 
bishop mentions the work familiarly in his preface—and evidently 
thought more highly of the Italian Boccaccio than of the English Caxton. 
Twenty-odd years before Douglas made his rendering of Virgil into 
Scottish couplets, Caxton had printed at Westminster a version of the 
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jeneid ‘reduced’, as he puts it, from the French: Douglas dismisses it 
with the pungent remark that it’s no more like Virgil than S. Augustine 
is like the Devil. We can test the truth of this by looking at the copy of 
Caxton’s Eneydos—one of the three Caxtons that we owe to Grey. 


CAXTON 


Whatever Caxton’s merits as a translator, he did have, besides a shrewd 
business sense, a love of good literature. He printed Chaucer, and he 
printed Malory. There are only a few copies extant of his edition of the 
Canterbury Tales, and only two of his Malory; Grey found an imperfect 
copy of the Tales as printed by one of Caxton’s successors—Richard 
Pynson, in about 1493. It’s illustrated with woodcuts, but you have only 
to walk across to the facsimile of the splendid Ellesmere manuscript of the 
Tales—open at the picture of Chaucer himself—to see that as far as 
pictorial art is concerned the introduction of printing was not an un- 
mixed blessing. In England, at any rate, the standard of illustration 
dropped sadly when books ceased to be produced by scribes. The tradi- 
tion of fine decorations had originated in the monastic scriptoria; and 
when Henry VIII rose up in his wrath and sat with all his not inconsider- 
able weight on the monasteries he destroyed the oldest abiding places of 
English art. It is not till we come to the end of the sixteenth century and 
the beginning of the seventeenth—to the Geneva Bible or the Folio 
editions of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson—both on view in the Grey 
Room—that the design of English books begins to approach Continental 
standards. There is much talk nowadays of a new Elizabethan age; but 
whilst recalling the true glory of Elizabethan prose and poetry and music, 
we should remember that it was an age of poverty in the visual arts; 
almost all the good Tudor painters, for instance, were either foreigners 
or trained by foreigners. 

Some of the best early printers were foreigners too. Wynkyn de Worde, 
for instance, who bought up Caxton’s business, was a Fleming. He took 
over Caxton’s shrewdness as well as his type, moving his shop from 
Westminster Abbey to Fleet Street, where he could display his books 
before the successful business men of the new era, and their apprentices. 
He was the Penguin publisher of his day, and like Sir Allen Lane he 
didn’t blench at bulk. A list of his publications fills 37 pages; one of the 
largest, and most successful, was a reprint of The Golden Legend: Grey 
bought one of the seven surviving copies of the 1527 edition. 


\ REPRESENTATIVE COLLECTION 


But I should be unjust to Grey if I left the impression that he was 
one of those one-track collectors who buys items because they are rare 
or unique or because he wants to own something that no one else has. 
| cannot swear that his governing aim and guiding principle was to make 
his collection representative; but representative of three centuries it 
certainly is. And we shan’t go far wrong in our judgment of the later 
Middle Ages and Tudor times if we ponder the titles in his Catalogue. 
We'll notice, for instance, that medieval authorities like Boethius (whose 
Consolation of Philosophy Queen Elizabeth the First translated) was 
being reprinted in England as late as 1550, and Bartholomy’s work on 
the Properties of Things—a sort of medieval Encyclopedia Britannica— 
as late as 1582, when according to the history books all good English- 
men were forgetting about the Middle Ages as fast as possible. In fact, 
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there never was a time when some of the great medieval monuments 
were not being reprinted in England, or, like Grey’s 1586 edition of 
Augustine’s City of God, abroad. 


Beside this long unending river the stream of Tudor translations of 


the classics looks no more than a tidal creek flooded for a brief time by 
that wave from Northern Italy that brought with it Grey’s Venice Plutarch 
—the precursor by fifty years of the English version that Shakespeare 
read. Before the tide of translation ebbed there had been English render- 
ings of Thucydides and of Homer—that in which ‘Chapman spoke out 
loud and bold’. Grey has first editions of them both, as well as the standard 
translation of that ‘most pleasant, fruitfull and wittie worke of the Best 
State of a Publique Weale, and of the new Yle called Utopia’—a proper 
book to find in the library of a statesman who dreamed such splendid 
dreams for the land of his adoption. 

But when the tide of translation from the Latin and the Greek recedes 
a little we find men turning a curious and wistful eye to the medieval 
foundations they had too hastily destroyed. Thus we find in Grey’s 
library an edition of the twelfth century history of Gerald the Welshman, 
published in 1587, and by 1648 Roger Twysden had commissioned a 
transcript of another notable medieval historian, Matthew Paris. This 
too is now in the Public Library and it is more than a curiosity, since the 
medieval original has since been lost. From enquiring into medieval 
history it was but a short step to a revaluation of medieval architecture 
and the rehabilitation of medieval romance. By the end of the seventeenth 
century ‘Gothic’ is ceasing to be a term of abuse; and the old medieval 
stories, somewhat debased it is true, are being regarnished with grandilo 
quent title pages—like the 1693 edition of Amadis of Greece which Grey 
found, and which, being ‘no less useful than pleasant’ is ‘Humbly addrest 
to the Beauties of Great Britain by a Person of Quality’ and ‘printed for 
J. Deacon at the Angel in Guiltspur Street and J. Blare at the Looking 
Glass on London Bridge.’ 

So we come back to London and to the bridge that Chaucer and his 
pilgrims had crossed 300 years before. Language and dynasty and religion 
had all changed since his day; but some of the bonds with the medieval 
world were still unbroken. They are not all broken yet—and that is why 
it is not a mere labour of antiquarianism to look at old books in old 
scripts on old vellum. It was not conservative antiquarians or dons 
steeped in port and prejudice who in the nineteenth century turned men’s 
minds once again to the Middle Ages. It was John Ruskin, who began 
as a painter but became a political economist, and William Morris, who 
began as a poet and ended as a Socialist. ‘A consciousness of the past, 
Morris realized ‘is necessary to a true living of the present.” Unless we 
in New Zealand attend to his words our lives will be without direction 
and without depth. 


FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY II 


F. GODFREY 


Ill. ORGANIZATION OF A GROUP 


TuHE two handbooks published by the American Library Association on 
Friends of the Library Groups, Public Library edition and University 
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and College Library edition, are the most useful sources of information 
about the practical procedure involved in the organization of these groups. 
They give detailed descriptions of the methods used by successful groups 
now existing in America and include illustrations of book memorial- 
plates, display bulletins, etc., used by these various groups for publicising 
their activities. The following resumé of the best methods of organizing 

Friends of the Library Group is culled largely from these sources. No 
hard and fast rules can be presented upon this subject. Each community 
has its own problems, its own kind of population: a small residential 
section has different needs and problems from a medium-sized industrial 
town or a large city, a university library from a public library. 

In most cases the idea and impetus for the formation of a group comes 
trom the librarian or trustee or library committee member, but once the 
organization is assured the librarian should act in an advisory capacity 
only and the group should become a group of laymen, managed by lay- 
men but co-operating in a close relationship with the library. Every 
library has its own circle of friends, men and women who have shown 
interest or loyalty through gifts or services. Here is the nucleus of a 
group. Among them there is probably one who, in interest, understanding, 
and energy, is qualified to undertake the chairmanship or presidency. 
In consultation with a few of those friends most closely attached to the 
library, a list can be assembled of men and women who are, or are likely 
to be, interested and an invitation sent to them to attend the organiza- 
tion meeting, which preferably should be an entirely informal luncheon 
or evening meeting. 

The history of organized groups in America shows that membership 
of Friends of the Library groups is largely made up of representative 
people who are active in other organizations. Local groups which should 
yield many prospective members are: Adult Education Branch; Parent- 
Teacher Associations; Business and Professional Women’s Clubs; Asso- 
ciation of University Women; Junior Chamber of Commerce; Rotary 
Club; Music and Art Groups; and Business Men’s Clubs. Individuals 
likely to be interested are: authors, ministers, teachers, university faculty 
members, publishers, book-store proprietors, editors, lawyers and doctors. 
The executive committee of a group should always represent the most 
articulate and the most talented people of the community. 

A great deal will depend on the enthusiasm that is aroused when the 
prospective members first meet. The librarian, and perhaps a leading 
citizen, should make a very frank and full statement of what the library 
now is, what it is doing, what it desires to become, and how its friends 
can aid it in its progress towards that goal. Members of the public who 
have profited by the use of the library, or have a clear understanding of 
its needs, should be asked to express their opinion. The chairman should 
present for discussion a predetermined plan or organization, which 
should, if possible, be concluded before the meeting ends. The first meet- 
ings are also concerned with two specific questions: the size of member- 
ship fees, and the kind of programmes to be used for meetings. 


MEMBERSHIP AND ACTIVITIES 


Some groups in America have subscriptions of different classes, ranging 
from a nominal 25c. to $100 but the majority have annual subscriptions 
of $1 with a very definite invitation to make a gift of a larger sum. It is 
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probably true that this type of organization is more immediately product- 
ive. Those responsible for the Princeton, Columbia and many other 
groups however believe that it is wiser, in the long run, to enlist a larger 
membership, without fees, who can be informed regularly of the progress 
of the library and of its needs; who will show their interest rather by gifts 
of books, and act as scouts in directing towards the library gifts of others. 
This type is somewhat more expensive to run, but if it is properly managed, 
it should be increasingly effective as the years progress. 

The type of meeting planned will vary according to the interest of the 
group, but there are several main types suitable for any organization: 


1 Forums or discussion groups, perhaps with special displays, 
keyed to the subject under discussion; 

2 Book reviews of recent acquisitions to the library, especially 
books dealing with current topics, or those which have aroused 
controversy ; 

3 Lectures, usually of particular interest to the community, given 
by a local authority on the subject. 


Forums, book reviews, book discussion groups and lectures serve as a 
means of interesting the individual and groups and at the same time, if 
the meetings are held in some part of the library, as is usually the case, 
afford the library an opportunity to publicize its services and resources. 
The forum and panel discussion is particularly popular overseas as a 
means of introducing the people who attend these, often public, meetings 
to the resources of the library. The frequency of meetings is another 
question which must be decided by each individual group according to 
the enthusiasm of its members. Practice overseas again varies from 
weekly to annual meetings. 

Whatever the method of organization it is imperative that the member- 
ship shall continually be kept informed as to what the library is doing, 
of the gifts that are made to it, and the specific needs as they develop. 
Some sort of a printed or mimeographed bulletin serving as a newsletter 
to members, containing articles on interesting books or collections belong- 
ing to the library, an account of special exhibitions, a record, in con- 
siderable detail, of gifts, and suggestions of others desired, should be 
the goal of every group. If the annual report of the librarian is printed, 
every member should receive a copy and the local membership, at least, 
should receive invitations to attend every special lecture and exhibition 
held in the library. 

These are all means of keeping those who are already members in 
touch with the group and its activities. Equally effective and persistent 
measures are necessary to publicize it to those not already aware of its 
existence, and to assist in the recruitment of new members. Some groups 
in America have regular or occasional special radio programmes devoted 
to news about books, the library and activities of the group; many make 
great use of the local newspaper to publicize current needs, projects and 
activities. Most organizations have a membership committee charged 
with the responsibility of obtaining new members. New members are 
secured in a variety of ways, the most popular methods being by letter, 
by house-to-house canvas, poster contests, printed bookmarks, illustrated 
brochures and newspaper publicity. 

However perfect the organization of a group may be, it will not produce 
results unless it is used. Its success will depend upon the active co-operation 
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of the librarian and the chairman. Presumably the chairman has a large 
acquaintance and as he is outside the official circle, he can approach some 
prospective givers more easily and more effectively. His contacts should 
enable him to ascertain who the people are who should be approached, 
and how to get at them, and he should always seek an opportunity to 
talk about the library and the means by which it may be aided. The major 
responsibility must, however, lie with the librarian; it is his job to suggest 
things that need to be done and induce the chairman to do these. 

One of the watchwords of the Friends group should be: Seek out the 
Book Collector. Among borrowers there are doubtless many who are 
definite collectors of books. A list of these people should be built up, 
and acquaintance sought among them. Not infrequently the opportunity 
will come to the library to render them some special service—they should 
be made to feel that they have a right to call on the library for biblio- 
graphical information. On the other hand, if occasion arises some book 
needed for serious work may be borrowed from them, or they may be 
asked to lend a number of their treasures for a special exhibition. 

Most people are, however, book-buyers and the chances are that the 
books they purchase will be just as serviceable in the library as the 
collector’s books. In an increasing number of modern households, the 
space for the shelving of books is small and an accumulation of them 
is impossible. All too often many good books are consigned to the rubbish 
heap or the Salvation Army which ought to have been, and would have 
been sent to the library, had the owner any idea that they would be 
welcome. No opportunity should be lost for giving publicity to all im- 
portant gifts. The local press, and the bulletin issued by the Library 
Friends groups should be used freely, and care should be taken that 
copies of whatever is printed are sent to the donors. All important gifts 
should be reported in detail to the Library committee or governing body. 
It is of the utmost importance that all gifts, of whatever sort, should be 
properly acknowledged. A form of post card may suffice for those coming 
from institutions, but it is very poor economy to use it for personal gifts. 
In every such case a carefully prepared and well printed form letter should 
be employed. Better still, in acknowledgement of gifts of substantial value, 
is a personal letter, signed by the librarian. 

Most important of all, perhaps, are personal contacts and expressions 
of appreciation. No opportunity should be lost for enlarging the range of 
the librarian’s acquaintance and for the development of friendships with 
those who have shown their recognition of the value of the library by 
generous gifts. If people are made to feel that their gifts are appreciated, 
they are likely to make others. 


IV. GROUPS IN NEW ZEALAND 


At the eleventh conference of the New Zealand Library Association 
held at Palmerston North in 1939 it was decided to set up a committee 
to report to the next conference on the possibility of establishing Friends 
of the Library Groups in New Zealand. The report of this committee 
was published in New Zealand Libraries 3:89-90, Mr °40. 

The committee sent abroad for details of the workings of overseas 
groups and, having considered the different circumstances in New Zealand, 
reached the following main conclusions: 

1 University and public libraries in cities and towns could derive 
great benefit from the activities of these. groups; 
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2 Groups can be built up more readily around university and 
special libraries, whose needs are more clearly defined and 
demonstrated, than around public libraries in large towns where 
interest in the libraries is more diffused and little sentiment 
attached to them; 


The most outstanding work can be done in New Zealand by 


Friends of the Library in small towns, where the community 
is compact and local patriotism can be easily mobilized. 


oe 


The report then makes certain recommendations as to the organiza- 
tion and activities of such groups in small towns. It suggests that the 
first essential is the galvanizing of library committees into activity with, 
perhaps, co-opted members; that the knowledge of Country Library 
Service Field Librarians would be most useful in selecting key people 
for the group; and that it would be disastrous to attempt to introduce 
the movement widely without a careful survey of the conditions in each 
place. Suggestions for group activities include the following: ‘. . . attempts 
can be made to raise the standards of the library and its users, local 
newspapers can be approached for weekly columns to publicize the 
library, displays can be arranged with the assistance of shopkeepers, 
drives for membership made and appeals for any special funds launched. 
New life can be brought to junior departments where they do exist and 
junior departments formed where there are none. . . . Where necessary 
the work of the librarian can be lightened, modern systems introduced, 
processing done, the library brightened and made attractive and a host 
of other jobs carried out, which will suggest themselves in abundance to 
active groups...’ 

Finally the committee recommended that the NZLA ask the Country 
Library Service to undertake the foundation of Friends of the Library 
Groups in several small towns, ‘as the Service is in the most favourable 
situation to give advice and assistance to such groups and to survey 
the results of their work.” 

The report was published in 1940. Today there are only three Friends 
of the Library groups in New Zealand, each of them in large towns, 
two in Wellington and one in Dunedin. They are the Friends of the Turn- 
bull Library Inc., the Wellington Public Libraries Association and the 
Dunedin Public Library Association. 


FRIENDS OF THE TURNBULL LIBRARY 


This group was established in 1939 and has, at present, eighty to a 
hundred members. Its objects are ‘to promote interest in the Alexander 
Turnbull Library, to assist in the extension of its collections, and to be 
a means of interchange of information relating to English literature, to 
the history, literature and art of New Zealand and the Pacific, and to 
all matters of interest to booklovers’!. The Society carries out its objects 
chiefly by means of periodical meetings and publications. It holds, if 


possible, at least two general meetings each year which by invitation of 


the Library authorities are held in the Alexander Turnbull Library 
Funds for the Alexander Turnbull Library Record, which acts as a pub- 
licity tool and as a useful medium of exchange with other libraries and 


1 Friends of the Turnbull Library, Constitution and Rules. Turnbull Library 
Record, no. 8, D “51, p.32. 
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institutions overseas, together with funds for other miscellaneous publica- 
tions, are provided by the Group. The Society also contributes on occa- 
sions to the purchase of expensive items for the Library, approaches the 
Department of Internal Affairs for improvements in the Library’s building 
and conditions, and acts as a medium for the sale of material from the 
library, e.g., the library is in the process of producing a series of coloured 
reproductions of original pictures housed in the Library and the Friends 
of the Turnbull Library will be responsible for the sale of these prints. 
Members of the society pay a minimum annual subscription of 10s. 6d. 
or a life membership fee of ten guineas and receive the regular publica- 
tions of the Society free of charge. The affairs of the Society are controlled 
by an Executive Committee consisting of a President, an Honorary 
Secretary, an Honorary Treasurer and five, or more, other members. 


WELLINGTON PUBLIC LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 

The formation of this group in August 1949 was largely due to the 
energy and initiative of A. W. Reed who was inspired by the success of 
the Dunedin group under the guidance of his uncle A. H. Reed. The 
Association was founded chiefly with the aim of acquiring expensive 
material not ordinarily obtainable through the library's book fund, 
e.g., a public appeal was recently conducted to provide funds for the 
purchase of the Edwards Music Reprints, and funds are at present being 
directed towards the purchase of an epidiascope. The group acts as a 
channel for the collection of New Zealand manuscripts and as a general 
clearing-house for donations. Public meetings are held at the Library 
once a month, with lectures by specialists on a particular subject, at which 
a careful selection of the Library’s books on the topic of discussion are 
displayed. These lecture meetings attract a large audience. 

The Wellington Public Libraries Association is an example of a very 
active group, with a small nucleus of genuinely library-minded members. 
It is now concentrating its efforts on recruiting a larger number of per- 
manently interested members from the large number of people who 
attend only an occasional lecture on a subject with which they are par- 
ticularly concerned. 

The annual subscription for an associate member is Ss. a year, for an 
ordinary member £1 a year; life-membership and endowment life- 
membership are available upon payment of £15 and £75 respectively, 
and provision is made for endowment membership of corporate bodies 
and firms for £100 or more. The committee of the Association consists 
of a President, two Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer and five other 
members including the Chairman of the Libraries Committee of the 
Wellington City Council and the City Librarian. 


DUNEDIN PuBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


This society, which appears to be the most active group in New Zealand, 
also has as its chief aim the purchase of expensive material beyond the 
scope of the Library’s budget. The Association, by the voluntary help 
of some of its members, and by the purchase of otherwise unobtainable 
additional equipment, renders valuable service to the community. It 
has already presented a microfilm reader, thus enabling rare and out- 
of-print books to be made available to readers, and an epidiascope, 
which will make the Library’s illustrative material available for lectures, 
etc., and it has organized a department for the free loan of projectors and 
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film strips for religious education. It is making a collection of portraits 
and letters of eminent New Zealanders, which should be of great interest 
and value to historians, biographers and students. It arranges series of 
evening lectures on a variety of subjects during the autumn, winter and 
spring; and on its representation the Sargood Trust has made a generous 
grant towards the cost of an enlargement of the Library’s lecture hall. 

It conducts the quarterly periodical ‘Books in Dunedin’ which contains 
information on the Group’s activities, lists of donations, book-reviews, 
a list of recent additions to the Art Prints Collection and Gramophone 
Library, and a list divided according to subject, of books added to the 
library since the last issue. 

There are four types of membership of the Association: ordinary 
membership upon payment of 5s. a year, sustaining membership for 
one guinea a year, life membership upon payment of £15 and endow- 
ment life-membership upon payment of £100 or more. The present Presi- 
dent of the Association is Mr A. H. Reed. 

These three are the only groups at present operating in New Zealand. 
It is obvious that the establishment of many more such groups would 
be wholly desirable, both for the individual libraries to which they were 
attached and for the maintenance and improvement of the overall standard 
of library service in New Zealand. Any library of whatever size or type 
can derive immeasurable benefit from the activities of these groups, not 
only through material aid in improving book-stock and equipment, but 
also through the assurance of a strongly interested and active group 
which can be called upon for support when the library’s welfare is at 
stake. One of the great problems facing New Zealand librarians today is 
the complete lack of any means of defending themselves against adverse 
measures by higher authorities. Agitation by individual librarians and 
by the New Zealand Library Association are the only weapons with which 
they can fight for the improvement, or even maintenance, of their present 
standards. Some unofficial, outside organization is needed of those con- 
cerned with the libraries’ welfare, an organization which represents the 
cammunity as a whole and which, therefore, will be listened to by con- 
trolling authorities. The widespread establishment of Friends of the 
Library Groups is, as this report has endeavoured to show, ths best 
way in which public support can be organized and concentrated for the 
fulfilling of such a need. 


STANDING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 2Ist APRIL 1953 


Present: W. S. Wauchop (in the chair), H. W. B. Bacon, A. G. Bagnall, 
M. S. Fleming, E. M. Gilmer, E. H. Leatham, W. J. McEldowney, S. 
Perry, D. M. Wylie and the Acting-Secretary. 


Archives: It was resolved that the Association write to the Minister of 


Internal Affairs requesting him to receive a deputation to present the 
Conference resolutions on Archives. It was further decided to ask Mr 
Duncan Rae, M.P., to introduce the deputation, and that the deputation 
should consist of the President, the Hon. Secretary, Mr S. Perry, and 
(subject to their agreeing to act) Dr Currie and Dr Falla. 

Art Union Funds: A \etter was received from the Minister of Internal 
Affairs stating that a grant of £450 from Art Union funds would be made 
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to the Association. It was reported that Mr Wauchop and Mr Perry 
had seen the Minister, and that the grant was intended to assist the 
Association to meet its commitments and was not for the purpose of 
initiating new activities. It was decided that no further action be taken 
regarding the proposal made by Mr A. G. W. Dunningham that the 
Association ask for £1000 every two or three years. It was decided to 
inform the Carnegie Corporation of the receipt of the grant. 


Royal Tour: A letter from the Secretary of Internal Affairs, stating 
that it would not be possible to arrange a visit by the Duke of Edinburgh 
to a small public library was received. 

Postage Concession: A letter was received from the Director-General, 
P & T Department, stating that no postage concession on library post- 
cards could be granted, was received. It was stated that to do so would 
create a precedent. 

New York Library Club: A letter was received from this club offering 
hospitality to New Zealand librarians visiting New York. It was decided 
to send a message of thanks to the club, and offering similar hospitality 
for New York librarians visiting New Zealand. 

Library Buildings Committee: The convener (Mr Mercer) having 
indicated his desire to give up the convenership as he had recently moved 
from Wellington, it was resolved that Mrs A. M. Alcock should be 
convener of the Library Buildings Committee. 

Mr S. Perry: Leave of absence from his Association offices was granted 
Mr Perry during his forthcoming visit to America, and the best wishes 
of the Association conveyed to him. 

National Library Committee: It was decided not to appoint an interim 
convener for this Committee during Mr Perry’s absence, the committee 
to elect a convener if the need for a meeting arose. It was decided to 
defer the approach to the Government on the question of a national 
library until later in the year. 


Message to Local Authorities: 1t was decided to ask the Local Authori- 
ties’ Section to consider a follow-up to the Message to Local Authorities 
and to submit any recommendations to Council. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


LIBRARY SCHOOL GRADUATES 1952 


GRADUATES of the Library School class of 1952 have taken up positions 
as follows: P. C. M. Alcock, Library Assistant, Alexander Turnbull 
Library, Wellington; Mrs A. M. Alcock (formerly Casey) Library Assist- 
ant, Order Section, NLS, Wellington; E. J. Alley, Library Assistant, CLS, 
Hamilton; D. G. Esplin, Head, Acquisitions Department, University 
of Otago; F. Godfrey, Cadet, Canterbury Public Library; N. E. Fraser, 
Library Assistant, SLS, Dunedin; J. M. Green, Library Assistant, DSIR, 
Wellington; S. B. Hynes, Librarian, Wellington Hospital; B. N. Krebs, 
Library Assistant, Wellington Public Libraries; J. Y. Lamb, Library 
Assistant, CLS, Christchurch; I. W. Malcolm, Library Assistant, NLS, 
Wellington; L. Maloy, Library Assistant, SLS, Auckland; G. Morgan. 
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Assistant Librarian, Petone Public Library; E. Page, Assistant-in-Charge, 
New Zealand Room, Wellington Public Libraries; M. A. Ronnie, Chief 
Lending Assistant, Dunedin Public Library; B. H. Watt, Library Assistant, 
NLS, Wellington. Of the 16 students, five are in public libraries (including 
two returning to their previous place of employment), seven are in the 
National Library Service, one in a university library and three in special! 
libraries. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Auckland Public Libraries: Miss C. F. Matthews, NZLA Cert., formerly 
on the staff of CLS, to be Librarian, Grey Lynn Branch, in place of Mrs 
Laura Boswell who retired on 10th April after 21 years’ service. 
University of Malaya, Singapore: Miss Isobel Andrews, formerly of 
Country Library Service, Palmerston North, left New Zealand in May to 
take up an appointment on the staff of the Library of the University of 
Malaya. 


PERSONAL 


THE best wishes of the Association will go with its Immediate Past 
President, Mr Stuart Perry, City Librarian, Wellington, when he leaves 
at the end of May on a visit to libraries in the United States at the invita- 
tion of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. Mr Perry, who will be 
attending the ALA Conference in June, also intends to visit Ottawa to 
see what progress is being made in the establishment of a National 
Library in Canada, and expects to be away three or four months. 

Another departure from New Zealand will take place at the end of 
May, unfortunately in this case a permanent one. Miss Nora Bateson, 
who has been Director of the Library School since 1948, has resigned to 
retire to England. We are sure that Miss Bateson will take with her the 
best wishes, not only of the whole Association, but more particularly of 
those who were fortunate enough to be students under her at the Library 
School during the last five years. Their work of the future will be her 
enduring monument in this country. 


Mr H. Macaskill, Director of the School Library Service, and one of 


the original 1946 class of the Library School, will take over the administra- 
tion of the School from Miss Bateson, while continuing to act as Director, 
SLS. 


BLISS CLASSIFICATION 


Tue Editor has received a letter from the Librarian, Institute of Cancer 
Research, London, and the Librarian, Institute of Education, University 
College of Hull, suggesting that the time has come for an attempt to 
form some link between libraries using the Bliss Classification. It is 
suggested that this might take the form of an occasional bulletin in 
which modifications or expansions, worked out with much trouble in 
one library might be made available to others; libraries with similar 
problems could be put in touch with each other, and relevant news 
circulated.’ It is stated that the idea has been welcomed by Mr Bliss and 


by the H. W. Wilson Co. (which has recently completed publication of 


the schedules in full), and the latter company have indicated that they are 
willing to publish occasional news bulletins provided that at least twenty 
or thirty libraries were willing to purchase such a bulletin at production 
cost, in as inexpensive a form as possible. The writers of the letter state 
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that they are willing to act as a temporary clearing house in the mean- 
time, and would be interested to hear from librarians using or interested 
in the Bliss classification about their reactions to this proposal and methods 
of putting it into effect. They ask that any correspondence in the meantime 
be addressed to Mr D. J. Campbell, Librarian, Institute of Cancer Re- 
search, Royal Cancer Hospital, London, S.W.3. Appended to the letter 
is a list of 43 libraries known to be using the classification. 


IN BRIEF 


Tue Editor regrets that the name of Mr F. H. Rogers was inadvertently 
omitted from the list of those attending the Council meeting of February 
20th, given in the March issue on p. 39. 


The New Plymouth City Council decided in April to seek sanction for 
loans totalling £867,150, including £130,500 towards the erection of a 
building or buildings for the Library and Museum. (It was stated that 
£41,500 was already in hand towards the total cost of £172,000.) In an 
editorial on the loan proposals, the Taranaki Daily News said: ‘The one 
item which could not be termed absolutely essential is the Library and 
Museum, but the existing building is a disgrace to the community and 
it is a poor look-out if the people are unwilling to face the cost of what 
after all is a basic cultural requirement.’ It is probable that, if the Local 
Government Loans Board gives its sanction, a poll of ratepayers will 
be taken. 


The Nelson City Council recently debated the pros and cons of free 
library service, when a Councillor moved a motion to the effect that the 
Council’s grant to the Nelson Institute should be heavily reduced unless 
the Institute were willing to start a free library service. The Councillor 
quite realized that this would cost the Council more money, but instanced 
the success of the (free) children’s library service since this began as 
proving the need for wider application of the principle. Although the 
motion was defeated, it was resolved to inform the Institute that if it 
was prepared to co-operate with the Council in implementing any such 
proposal, the Council was willing to put the matter to a vote of the 
ratepayers. 


As a follow-up to the Message to Local Authorities the Auckland Branch 
is planning a demonstration of library service in the borough of Taka- 
puna, one of Auckland’s North Shore suburbs. 


It is regretted that, for the first time since its inception in August 1949, 
the Fiction List does not appear in this issue. It is not inappropriate to 
pay tribute here to the work of the convener of the Fiction Committee, 
Mr Cole, who has been the person chiefly responsible for its compilation 
and regular appearance. Members of the Association will know that 
Mr Cole has recently moved to the Turnbull Library; it is fortunate that 
before his move he had done a great deal of work on the fourth report on 
standard and rental authors which is due to appear this year. Having 
seen this in its draft stage, we can assure members that great energy and 
enthusiasm have gone into the revision of the third report (1949) and 
that it will be worthy of a warm welcome. The monthly list will be resumed 
in the next number. 
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